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Tiie duke of Alen^on, who, since tlie accession of his brother
Henry to the throne of France, had succeeded to the title of duke
of Anjou, finding that his envoys could not persuade Elizabeth to
give a favourable answer to his suit, as she declared nothing
should induce her to marry a man whom she had never seen,
determined to deprive her of that excuse. He crossed the sea in
disguise, attended by only two persons, presented trim self at the
gates of Greenwich palace, and requested permission to throw
himself at her feet. Elizabeth gave "him a favourable reception.
She thought his ugliness had been much exaggerated, and was
atoned by his agreeable manners. He was the only one in her
numerous catalogue of royal lovers who had ventured to present
himself before her to plead his suit in person, and the impression
made was apparently such as to justify his hopes of success. Eliza-
beth's ministers were uneasy at his visit, and sir Christopher Hatton,
her handsome vice-chamberlain, was positively jealous of the ugly,
diminutive French prince. Sir Philip Sidney, the most elegant
and accomplished of her courtiers, wrote earnestly, after the de-
parture of her adventurous wooer, to dissuade her from con-
tracting so unsuitable an alliance.

When the marriage was discussed in council, the majority ob-
jected to it on account of disparity of age, her majesty being forty-
six years old, and the prince only twenty-three. Nothing could be
more unpopular than the prospect of the union. Elizabeth for-
bade any allusion to the subject in the pulpits; and pimirahed a
bencher of Lincoln's-inn, named Stubbs, with the loss of his light
hand, a heavy fine, and a long confinement in the Tower, for
having written against it. She did not consider it prudent to
proceed with the negotiations publicly at this period; but wKen
the sovereignty of the Low Countries was conferred on the duke,
she granted him a subsidy of 100,000 crowns. She soon after
received an embassy-extraordinary from France to press the con-
clusion of the marriage; and matters proceeded so far that all the
articles were drawn up and approved by Elizabeth, and accepted by
the prince. He was to have the free exercise of his religion, and
in case of her death, to become guardian of any children that
might be born to them, and to bear the title of king-dowager of
England.

Early in November, 1582, he arrived in England, after achieving
a successful military exploit in compelling the prince of Parma
to raise the siege of Cambray. Elizabeth gave him a most
honourable and loving reception. On the anniversary of her
ooitonation, which, as usual, was celebrated with great pomp, she,
Xn the presence of her court and all the foreign ambassadors-